BLANCHE. 





A Story in Two Chapters. 
By Matilda Betham Edwards. 
CHAPTER I. 


| was so unfortunate whilst a student in Paris as to fall ill with ague, and, like 
all bachelors, sought care and cure in a Maison de Santé. Tourists, however, 
so rarely hear of this truly Parisian institution, that before commencing my 
story | preface a word or two concerning it. 


A Maison de Santé is neither more nor less than a hospital conducted on 
aesthetic principles; in other words, illness beautified, for whether you are 
jaundiced or palsied, have broken a limb or lost a lung, you are made to feel 
that such a visitation is the best possible luck in the world. Tender nurses 
smooth your pillow, courteous physicians discuss the news of the day, 
pretty valetudinarians bring you roses and feuilletons, | selected the Maison 
de Santé Municipale. 


Anyone who has walked from the monster railway-station of the Calais 
terminus to the Faubourg St. Denis, would remember an imposing-looking 
facade which extends the length of an ordinary street. Enter, and you are 
lost in admiration of the breadth and elevation and symmetry of the 
building, and the brilliancy and airiness of its entourage. Open porticoes 
lead from spacious salons to flowery pastures; there are fountains playing, 
caged birds singings aim every ornamental element of out-door life. One 
path curls round an artificial height cowered with daisies, another ends ina 
laurel grove and rustic seat, a third climbs a terrace of well-kept flowers. 
Groups of cheerful valetudinarians sit here and there, carriages come and 
go at one's bidding, servants are ready to fly at a signal, and the distant 


noise of the streets gives a pleasant dolce far niente feeling. 


| was spending my last day of convalescence at the Maison de Santé. 
Tomorrow | should no longer talk politics with the rheumatic monsieur, 
belles-lettres with the asthmatical monsieur, social science with the 
dropsical monsieur, agriculture with the monsieur who had broken his leg, 
art with the monsieur who had dislocated his collar-bone, love and romance 
with the ladies who had had the measles. 


The only person whom | really regretted was a young man not mentioned in 
this category. His name was Félicien des Essarts, and his illness had arisen, 
as the illnesses of many young authors arise, from mental over-excitation, 


irregular hours, and insufficient food. 
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“Vl just tell you the thought of my mind, Browne,” he said, as we reclined 
on a well-cushioned bench out of doors. “If am not strong enough to leave 
this place in a few days, | shall never leave it at all.” 


“Nonsense, Des Essarts, you ate half a fowl for your breakfast.” 
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He shook his head. 


“You students don’t know how we poor feuilletonists exist. Do you 
remember Marius in ‘Les Misérables.’ He purchased a chop, and on the first 
day ate the lean, on the second the fat, on the third gnawed the bone. I’ve 
surpassed that economy many a time, and I'm feeling the evil effects of it 


”) 


now. 


| tried, first to laugh, then to reason away his fears, but in vain. He was 
possessed with the idea that he should never leave the walls of the 
sanatorium alive. 


“What matters!” he laughed, recklessly. “Il have had some good days. One of 
my pieces was acted at the Variétés — aye, acted for twenty-one nights in 
succession — a year or two back. What a festival we had! There was Victor, 
and Etienne, and Francois, and Emilie of the black eyes. Pretty, pretty 
Emilie! would she cry if she heard that | were laid in the cemetery of 
Montmartre? Perhaps; but it does not matter to me. Look here.” 


He took from his bosom a small painted photograph of a young girl, whose 

beauty consisted in her rare complexion and sweet pensive expression. The 
auburn air, the violet eyes, the glowing lips, combined to make such a face 

as one seldom sees. 


“Well?” he said. 


“If | were not betrothed to one of my own country women | should envy 
you,” | answered. 


“She is not an Emilie,” he went on impetuously. “She is pure as an angel, 
and would mourn for me till her hair grew grey. Will you promise me a 
favour, Browne?” 


| promised. 


“You will be free tomorrow — oh, my God! strong and free, and a man 
again! You must go to her instead of me.” 


“And my message?” 


“Let me take breath a little. Blanche has not a happy home, you must know. 
Her father married a widow with money, and the poor wretch hardly dares 
to treat his own child kindly. There is another daughter, too — that 
woman’s — and between two fiends and a fool, no wonder that Blanche 
was ready to run away. We should have been married six weeks ago but for 
this illness.” 


“And now?” 


“And now | think we shall never be married at all. Could you befriend 
Blanche a little in that case?” 


“With friends — money — counsel? ” 
“With all.” 


Then, seeing my look of bewilderment, he added, eagerly and 
apologetically, 


“She could do anything that other poor young ladies do by way of living — 
teach, sew, model flowers, play the pianoforte. Is it possible for you to help 
her towards a livelihood? She would be happy anywhere, if people treated 
her kindly, and...” 


He looked at me eagerly, blushed to the brow, and added, in an undertone, 
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“| couldn’t rest in my grave if she staid at home. There is a man who calls 
himself Henriette’s lover (Henriette is the name of the step-sister), but he 
hates her, and loves Blanche, — loves Blanche, as the miser loves money, as 
beasts love prey, as gourmands love fine dishes. The man has no soul — do 
you understand? ” 


| understood quite well, and he saw it; grasping my arm with the strength of 
fury, he muttered between his teeth, “The man is rich, in good health, and 
has no heart. When | think of my own condition | long to curse him, if curses 
could save Blanche.” 


Here the resident physician came up, and observing Félicien’s flushed 
cheeks and excited manner, he divided us under some special pretext. | saw 
my friend no more that day, and though on the next we breakfasted in 
company, the presence of the convalescents hindered us from speaking 
freely. He merely gave me a card, containing the following address: — 
“Madame Goupil, 

“Pension Bourgeoise, 


“Rue de Buffon, No. 2.” 


Adding, as we made our adieux, “There is your vantage ground, but 
whatever you do, beware of offending Blanche’s step-mother.” 


“Courage, mon ami!" | cried, cheerfully; “let us hope that you will soon be 
able to fight your own battles.” 


“Never.” 


| wrung his hand, and feigned not to see the tears that had gathered in his 
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eyes. But the delicate transparency of the complexion, the unnatural lustre 
of the dark eyes, the wasted hands, the drooping figure, all pointed to one 
conclusion, and made me afterwards sorry for what | had said. Almost a 
miracle were needed to prolong the life of Blanche’s lover. 


And now in what way was | to fulfil my promise? Here was a young girl 
whom | had never seen, threatened by all kinds of dangers and insults by 
people | must learn to know. Surely | had the strangest of duties, and the 
most difficult of guardianships! 


| thought over the matter steadily for half an hour, and by the end of that 
time | had come to the following conclusions. 


Firstly, it would be prudent to enter the pension as a simple boarder, in no 
wise disclosing my acquaintance with Félicien. 


Secondly, it would be as well for me to consult an old friend of mine, an ex- 
governess of my sister's, residing in the Rue St. Honoré, as to Blanche’s 
future. 


Thirdly, | resolved to feign admiration for Henriette, and kick her unworthy 
lover out of doors the very first opportunity. 


That very evening | went to the Rue de Buffon. 


Quitting the omnibus at the entrance of the Jardin des Plantes, | followed 
what seemed to be a by-street, cast into deep shadow by high garden walls 
and chestnut trees overtopping them. Here and there a little iron gate broke 
the white monotony, and the last of these was distinguished by a plate 
bearing the words, “Pension Bourgeoise.” The bell-cord being broken, | 
entered unceremoniously, and found myself in a long narrow garden, 
overgrown with grass, flowers, and vegetables. At the lower end stood some 
hen-coops and a round table; at the upper, the house presented a front of 
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bow windows open to the ground, low dormers above, and a side entrance, 
with kitchen and red-bricked staircase. 


A little old lady in black satin was busily feeding chickens as | entered, but 
quitted her occupation to follow me inquisitively towards the house. On 
catching sight of the lady proprietress, however, she vanished with the 
agility of a nymph. 


Madame Goupil was florid, sleepy eyed, and wore a yellow cap. She 
certainly had nothing of the fiend in her looks, unless an indolent languid air 
of cunning, or the wearing of a yellow cap, may be called so. But she was 
not quite a pleasant person. Something indescribable in her voice and 
manner made you feel as if she should not take any trouble about you, 
unless she found it worth her while. 


“So, Monsieur would join our little circle?” she said in a monotonous 
undertone. “The air is so pure, and the family arrangements so friendly, that 
monsieur can but be charmed. And then, monsieur, Goupil is the most 
amiable of men. Only yesterday he walked to the Halles on purpose to 
procure beans for one of our ladies, because she asked for them. A child in 
his way, but an angel at heart, is my poor Goupil, monsieur.” 


| caught sight of a tall grey-haired man, wearing a velvet skull-cap and 
shabby surtout, cleaning salad in the kitchen, and | was not wrong in 
supposing this to be the poor Goupil. After a few minutes, he entered by 
another way, and we were soon busily discussing terms, | noticed that 
Madame, though avowedly estimating her husband’s abilities at a very low 
rate, appealed to him upon every point. 


“You hear this, Bernard? You understand the gentleman to intend that, 
Bernard?” she said, if once, twenty times, Bernard looking very much in awe 
of his wife all the time. Our arrangements were made without much ado, 
and | entered the pension from that very hour. 
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“Monsieur will not find the time pass heavily,” said Madame; “removed 
from the din of the city, we live an idyllic life, occupying our leisure with 
music, dancing, and the rural pursuits of the poultry-yard. Our daughter 
Henriette brightens us old folks with her wit, and monsieur her lover brings 
us the news of the great world. Truly a happy family, monsieur.” 


“You have a daughter?” | asked. 


“We have a daughter,” said Madame, eyeing her husband significantly; “and 
such a daughter, monsieur!” 


“Only child, Madame?” 
“An only child.” 


Just then Monsieur Goupil shuffled back to the kitchen, and Madame cried, 
shutting the door upon him, 


“See what he is, this poor Goupil, monsieur! The child | speak of is his step- 
daughter, and he cannot bear to hear her praised. Fire and water, fire and 
water are not nearly so antagonistic as these two, monsieur, and | have to 
bear the brunt of it all.” 


Madame chatted on, too much perplexed to answer or even follow her. She 
mentioned only one child, distinctly negativing the existence of any other. 
Where then was Blanche? 


The sound of the first dinner-bell relieved me of my hostess’s unwelcome 
presence, and | strolled into the garden by way of obtaining quiet. Hardly 
had | set foot on the turf, however, before a footstep sounded close behind 
me, and, looking up, | beheld the little chicken-feeder. 


She was a strange little personage, with pink cheeks, pale yellow hair 
blowing to the four winds, restless blue eyes, and a habit of pecking her 
looks at you as a timid bird afraid of being driven away. And she had a 
somewhat foggy understanding. 


“Does monsieur like feeding chickens?” she asked, nervously; “because here 
is some grain.” 


| assented, to please her, and she brought from under her apron a handful 
of barley. 


Smiling at my look of astonishment, she whispered, “Clever police make 
clever thieves, monsieur, voild tout.” 


We sat down under the chestnut-trees, and soon had a hungry brood 
around us. The little lady chuckled over the feast that her cunning had 
provided for them. 


“Ah,” she said, apparently thinking herself alone, “if Blanche were here 
you'd peck out of her hands, you pretty dears!” 


Hardly were the words said than she recollected my presence. Dismayed 
and crestfallen, she was fain to explain away her words, but lacked the 
power. “I was thinking of someone else; don’t pay any heed to me,” she 
whispered. “There are some things one mustn't talk about in every house — 
you understand.” 


And then, as if fearful of betraying herself, she shook the remaining corn 
from her apron, and walked quickly towards the house. 


| was getting into a maze. Evidently some fate had befallen Blanche of which 
my poor friend knew nothing. Her existence was denied; her very name was 
under a ban. 


Had she fallen into some snare set by her sister’s lover? Had she been 
driven to desperation by the tyrannies of her home? Was she dead? 


In the midst of these disturbing thoughts the final gong sounded for dinner, 
and | recollected that | had forgotten my toilette. To rush to my room, to 
change my clothes, to perfume my handkerchief, was the work of a minute. 
When | entered the salon, with a voluminous apology, Madame was still 
ladling out the soup. 


| was formally introduced to Mademoiselle Henrietta, Monsieur Colin, her 
finance, the rest of the party en masse, and then took the seat assigned me. 
The better to fulfil my purpose, | feigned a countrified, somewhat 
unsophisticated mien and manner, thus procuring myself the drainings of 
the wine-bottle, the untempting limbs of the fowl, the most meagre 
modicum of dessert, and, what was quite compensatory, perfect oblivion of 
everyone present except of Mademoiselle Henrietta. That young lady never 
forgot a single element of the small society around her for an instant. She 
was as keenly alive to each little weakness and as keenly appreciative of 
each little idiosyncrasy, as a writer of Balzac’s school might be; and 
naturally, at a private table d'hdte of this kind, food was not wanting for 
such mental appetite. 


Of the fourteen members composing Madame’s family circle, ten were 
ladies of an uniform age and presence, but varying strongly in those slight 
shades that only quick observers can detect. One motive had evidently 
driven them all to seek the sheltering wing of Madame Goupil — namely, 
economy; and one passion evidently kept them from ennui— namely, 
jealousy of each other. My little friend the chicken-feeder seemed the 
enfant gdté of all, and the only centre of cordiality and good feeling. Among 
the men, it suffices to particularise Monsieur Colin, Henriette’s lover. He 
was about fifty, and still possessed that florid kind of beauty so admired by 
women of a certain type. Well made, with regular features, and a bright 
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black close-cut beard, he lacked nothing but intellectuality to recommend 
him among women of all types. He spoke well, and had a sweet voice; he 
had a certain indolent way of paying tender little courtesies; he never said 
or looked a rude or sarcastic or unwelcome truth. But for all that, as my 
poor friend had said, the man was without a soul. 


When Henriette used that stinging little whip, her tongue, so pitilessly, 
Monsieur Colin was the first to smile; when Henrietta brow-beat her timid, 
trembling old stepfather, Monsieur Colin encouraged her with a glance of 
admiration; when Henriette lashed one inoffensive middle-aged lady after 
the other into silence, Monsieur Colin tried no mediation, offered no 
apology, and evidently enjoyed the scene from the bottom of his heart. How 
| hated the man! How, | hoped that Henriette would turn against him one 
day! This admirable young lady was not handsome, and had passed the 
Rubicon so awful to Frenchwomen, namely, the thirtieth birthday. Though 
wanting, however, in youthful softness and bloom, she had attractions of a 
more startling and uncommon kind. Her figure was tall, and symmetrical as 
a statue; her eyes were the finest | had ever seen, and wonderful for their 
power of expression; her wit was ever ready and ever new. 


[To be continued]. 


Once a Week, March 17, 1866. ] 


